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Opening with five poems favored by the judges as the best 
received in the Peace Poem Contest (see page 99). The 
prize is awarded to The Unknown Soldier, and four 
poems (pages 66-75) receive Honorable Mention. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


te man’s shoulder, another man’s thigh— 
The unknown soldier, here I lie. 

Rest and quiet is all I seek, 

Letting the chambermaid statesmen speak, 
Letting the peace that they begot 

Rot in the quick earth as I rot, 

Letting the Peace that they declared 

Fall in the pit my bones have shared, 

Letting the kings and queens go by 


One man’s shoulder, another man’s thigh. 


[61] 
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The unknown soldier, here I lie. 

One man’s forehead, another man’s eye, 
One man’s collar-bone, one man’s leg 
By which to lift the world a peg. 

They made of me a handy penny 
Because my bones are made of many; 
But though my limbs are all assorted, 
The brain of me is undistorted, 

I all alive and full of reason 

And tracking still the trail of treason. 


They are not dead. Their brains are steady 


The millions lying still lie heady 

Their eyes and fingers gleam and point 
And there are flames from every joint. 
Not one is lost, they all are known, 
They tally, every thread and bone. 
Their sleep is false, disturbed, unsound, 
You hear it in the very ground 

It mutters: “All is not yet over, 


There’s more of me than tracks of clover.” 


One leg’s a runner’s, fleet and thin; 

He’ll bring the early violets in 

And bind them in his sweetheart’s hai 
When love has dropped the dress of care. 
One leg’s a farmer’s, badly torn; 

He’ll space the even rows with corn 
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Charles A. Wagner 


And call the cows in from the field 
When rust has hammered on the shield. 
He’ll have a daughter, tall and fair, 
With purple violets in her hair. 


One arm’s a thief’s arm, long and white; 
He’ll rest his head on it all night 

And turn the plow from off the stone 
When men take each their little throne. 
One arm’s a poet’s, straight and strong, 
For whom I sing this bit of song; 

He has a violet from each eye 
Continuing his sight of sky, 

And from each fingertip there goes 


, } | bd 
A want that’s ended in a rose. 


Unknown, I haunt each palace door, 

| stand upon each judgment floor. 
Unknown, from out my mingled pit 

I leer upon the law, new-writ. 

Aye, and my tomb is made of fire 

Where Heaven and Hell both draw desire; 
A caldron from some God afar 

To lean down and prepare a star; 

A seed, deep fallen in the earth, 

To reassure itself of birth! 


One man’s shoulder, another man’s arm, 
By which to steer the world from harm. 


[63] 
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Unknown, the wind will tell my heart 

And make wild roses spring and start. 
Unknown, the tongues of men will turn 

The fiery sentences I burn— 

No mortal names to hush the cry, 

But one man’s shoulder, another man’s thigh! 
A loss where men would pity give, 


A gain where thought itself may live. 


They do not know my mingled thought, 

They who have wreaths and speeches brought, 
And doffed their hats and bowed before 

The “symbol of the end of war.” 

My thought is further than they know 

Who mingled me unknowing s« 

My limbs are, shattered and unknowr 
Stronger than I would be alone. 

I am not one, but I am all, 

I answer every soldier’s call. . . . 


My thought runs fire through the ground 
Each battlefield, from mound to mound, 
Since first man ever learned the thrust 
That made him kin to all the dust, 

My thought is of another war 

With love and life to battle for 

I shall be gathering by rank 

And halt before Time’s outer flank. 
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Charles A. Wagner 


About!—and muster all the dead 
Who ever falsely fell and bled. 


Unknown, my song shall weave its horn 

Into the ranks of the unborn. 

Unknown, my strength and secret lies 

(One man’s shoulder, another man’s eyes). 

And until Love walks in the sun 

I shall not lay aside this gun; 

Until the busy streets proclaim 

That life and beauty are the same; 

Until man’s voices find the power 

To call each colored weed a flower. 
Charles A. Wagner 
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LEAN ARMOR 


What trumpet sounded with a throat of stone 
When the clean logic of the rock was split 
And evanescent life streamed out of it 

In terrible beauty! Terribly alone 

Was life, yet all supremacy was thrown 

Of the pure rock, the candid flame, the frost. 
Never believe supremacy is lost 

And no grand gesture made, no trumpet blown. 
Here was undying war declared, while life, 
Frail as a wing-wet butterfly, lay still 

Upon the stony bosom of its foe, 

And knew the sun, and rose to drink its fil] 
Of the chill air, and had no place to go 


But down the eternal avenues of strife. 


Forever raged that war in ages gone, 
Forever will it rage till time gives over, 
And the last living thing, from the last cover, 
Sees ancient peace descending with the sun; 
Oh, wearily, till the pale gonfalon 

Of the last stand lies fallen like a leaf 

Over the end of life, the end of grief, 

Will struggle stain the sunset and the daw: 
Unheard the cannon in that endless war, 
Invisible the arrows, but slowly shaken, 
The ranks go down, are intimate with clay, 
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Dorothy E. Reid 


Their timeless enemy, are duly taken 
3y the stone forces; till stone in turn gives way 
To yet unconquered life within its core. 


Too soon, although a billion years go by, 
Will the unliving bind the lovely quick 
Impenetrably; too soon the air be thick 
With silence, and the sweet unheeding sky 
Be thronged with rainbow vapors, be a cry 
Of molten gold, be beautiful with the moon, 
Be the warm wonder of an afternoon 
Praised by no sound, seen by no living eye. 
Too soon, though life may dash itself anew 
Into strange vessels of more intricate shape, 
The final battle will be won by stone; 

And the low washing, on the utmost cape, 
Of endless water moved from zone to zone, 
Heard by no ear, will drone its tale of blue. 


Fordone by doom, waging a hopeless fight 
With dissolution, fated from his birth, 

How has man reared his cities on the earth 
Of towers shouting challenge; from his plight 
Woven lean armor in the perilous night, 
Fought without hope, magnificent in despair, 
Burned on the barren rock and empty air 

A blazing legend, arrogant with light. 

Yet the bright legend falters, and is stilled 


[67] 
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By man himself; by man who, in his blind 
Rage of an hour, has sped the arrow home 
Into the struggling armies of his kind 

And spilled rare life, more fragile than a foam 
Of lilies on a whirling water spilled. 


Pledged in that greater and implacable war 

To guard life from the elements that made 

And will unmake it, who would turn his blade 
Into his side, and loose the precious store 

Of the white treasure he was fighting for? 

What trembling warrior, seeing the enemy near, 
Would slay his pale companion, whose twin spear 
Might stay the inevitable one moment more? 
Pitiful man, it is your self you give 

Back to the ground, back to the dim non-being 
And calm of stone; the accidental stir 

Of dust, gifted with suffering and seeing, 

Too quickly stilled, begins the calendar 

Of reckoning in the timeless not-to-live. 


Handfuls of sand, the glittering stars spin under 
The rim of chaos; and beyond, who knows 

What horror lurks, what bulking danger grows 
Ominously upon the ear like thunder. 

Man shudders back from the wide face of wonder 
To the small note of dust that gave him birth, 
And huddled an instant on the rocking earth, 
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Dorothy E. Reid 


Dreams blindly, till the fair dream falls asunder. 
Disturb him not. Oh, rather take his hand 

And round the vigil fires, before the dawn 

With certain battle tears him from your side, 
Sit quietly, and carry the brave dream on 

With jest, and from one trencher not too wide 
Share the scant rations of the bitter land. 


So short a time it is that life may shout 

Its battle-cry of ecstasy and pain, 

So brief the accident until again 

The logic of unliving snuffs it out 

And all its terrible beauty is put to rout. 

Yet life has been. Eternities of stone 

Can not refute it—though the fact be known 
Only to winds that toss the dust about. 

So, though life flicker like a candle-flame 

In the vast dark, shall man not shield the glory 
Of that most singular light, and bear it high, 
And read its radiance like an ancient story 
Over and over to warm his courage by 

Down the long road that does not know his name? 


Dorothy E. Reid 
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MALEDICTION AGAINST WARS 
Extemporary lines in celebration of a Pact of Peace 


Let every promise be broken, 

But not this one. 

Let lovers give back their pledges and have done; 
Let spring’s intelligence be spoken 

And hushed in a fabulous autumn without end; 
And let a friend be faithless to a friend. 


4 


But this were too much treason: 

That man deliver himself into the prison 

Of his own mind, and turn the rusty key, 
Having once from those archaic walls won free. 
This cannot be: 

That he forego al! honor and betray 

The truce he makes with his own heart today; 
Or that his lips recant, which utter now 

One lucid vow 

Into the face of ruin and unreason. 


Here is a task that will not let him sleep; 
A tool more difficult to wield by far 

Than the bright instruments of war: 

This peace his hands must keep 

Against the malcontent that rankles deep 
In vassals, and the avarice of lords. 

Here is a trust more solemn than a sword’s. 


[70] 











George Dillon 


And if he fail in this; if the vision dim; 

If he go vagrant from the valorous plan; 

If he endure an old unslaken 

Animal within the blood to waken 

Let him be always something less than man: 
Let time, that long ago untaloned him, 
Restore the beast in visage and in limb; 

Let him be horned and hairy, 

Stupid and wary, 


Running astonished from the ocean’s rim. 


And let his little world become his tomb- 

\ blown-out cinder, lost and legendless, 
Being unenkindled by his courage, 
Uncolored by his rainbow consciousness. 
Let it grow bare, forget to burn and bloom; 
Refuse his ignominy fire or forage; 

Spin darkly to its doom; 

Give up the goal, the guerdon, and the race, 
Like a spent swimmer in the surf of space. 


( onan Tine 
George Dillon 
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MAN OF ANY NATION 


Is this your silhouette, then, U. S. A. 

Or one that swaggers less, or swaggering more 
May be of feudal origin? Well, let us say 
(Not knowing) the reflection on the door 

Is any native’s helmeted for War. 


Say that the room is any room where night 
Equivocates. And the locale is candle-light. 
And let us say the ghoulish rise and fall 

Of shadow-fingers mark the time by sticking 
A map with pins. Impersonal and small 
This any room, this candle-light, this sticking 
Of pins. Burlesqued upon the wall 

This man of any nation (or of al!) 

This man who would a-fighting go, and make 
War . . . War for the sake 

Of colored banners, or a flag unfurled— 

This man who is not man enough to make a world. 


Or do I slander him? And will he toss 

Helmet to table, tear the map across 

And laugh—ha! split his sides, and jangle 

The “Where is your manhood?” and the “You afraid?” 
Against the rifles and the gold brocade, 

Laugh at the lot and let it dangle 

Off of a hook like a masquerade. 
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Marion Strobel 


And when the morning comes—ah, when the morning 
Floats over roofs and bursts upon a steeple, 

And colors bubble forth, and people, 

Will he unlatch the door—who has no sabre, 

Nor fire-arms, nor shielding nor adorning 

Of little medals?—step forth, closing 

The door behind him? Will he, exposing 

His heart to the unknown and to his neighbor, 

Go cowled with courage? 


Go with a foot so fleet 
That other feet will follow? Go down the street 
Bareheaded? Eyes so dazzled, other eyes 
Will catch his vision, see his spires rise, 
His ivied cottages, and on the air, 
Like butterflies, 
Children blowing everywhere 

will seek to save 

A vision so defenseless and so brave? 


And who will not be proud to claim 
This unarmed hero when the sun 


Crowns him a victor with no battle won? 
When will he bear his French or German name? 





When will his nati nality be yours or mine? 
When will his world-foundation stand, 
His spires shine, 


On every land: 
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And every lake be used to overflow 

A battleship; and guns, sinking below 
The ocean, be 

Color of coral and sea-anemone? 


And every shallow dip and giant wav: 
That washes over curios of War, 


Fling out reflections of a shell-cool cave, 


And of this man, at peace, upon the shore. 
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AS OF YESTERDAY 


THE BLACKBERRY-PICKER 


White spirits of the autumn air 

Sang, “Follow, follow us, 

And doubt not we will show you where 
The saints are glorious.” 


The boon of blue from heaven was shed. 
A flutter of white doves 

The clouds were, tumbled overhead, 

Or a bevy of young loves. 


But rank below with wet and fire, 

Dewy as Gideon’s fleece, 

Earth reeked and reeled in scent and mire 
And fulness of increase. 


Between the sky and teeming leas 
There fluted the pure breath, 
“Follow—the saints are even in these 
Days of autumnal faith.” 


I went. I saw no Benedict 
Twisting with pain through briars 
His bared white body, to inflict 
Deadness on his desires. 


Nor did I see, as legends tell, 
Roses too red for earth 


[76] 
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Geoffrey Fohnson 


Break from the thorns, and fire the dell 
With sudden marvelous birth; 


Nor the sweet Francis, him who cried, 
“Give me the little birds 
For sisters, Poverty for bride, 


j af dere ie 
And waterfalls for words’ — 


And lived with Christ so brotherly 
That even his hands grew pale 
With pity, and bore for all to see 
The stigma of the nail. 


Neither of these I saw; but through 
The bush on the far side 
I heard a brushing sound that grew 


From one yet undescried. 


The bush wrenched back, the red hips flung 
Wild glory up to me, 

And the splashed golds of leafage swung 
Following in ecstasy, 


Baring a moment a pale face, 

Still with long silences, 

And two scored hands, picking apace 
Biackberries on blackberries. 


A poorer man I never saw, 
And yet beatified, 
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As bathed in glows of hip and haw 
He flung the world aside. 


That moment, Benedict seemed to stand 
White in a rose-red hail; 

The blackberry juices on his hand 
Seemed stigmas of the nail. 


NOTRE DAME, BRUGES 


Poor little Mary, Mary of Burgundy, 
Men have imprisoned you here in the cold, 
Piled on you painful pitiful ornament, 
Cruel as Time with his strangle-hold. 


Surely the Giant that prowls unerringly 
Needs not this mountain to bury a rose: 
Your frail white body, the last of the lineage, 
A child could have earthed in a garden-close. 


Ever mailed hands were menacing your beauty, 
Never in Jife were you left alone. 

Tired you were of the wolfish wickedness 
Hungering to mouth your wisp of a throne. 


Tired you were of men and their vanity 
Louis the cold and Charles the bold, 

And the courtier-love of your Maximilian 
With his eye on the Hapsburg map unrolled. 
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Geoffrey Fohnson 


















All was arranged for you; even when worshipping 
The Holy Blood in its crystal fires, 

Your clear eyes saw already allotted 

Your tomb in the side-chapel next your sire’s. 


Even romance that falls to a peasant-girl 
Wondering what vines will spring from her dust 
Wild vines delirious with skies of Burgundy 





That was denied you; here you were thrust. 


Angels and trumpets were delicate-fashioned, 
Panelled about you, above and below: 
Man-made heavens, and their self-made paradise 
You wished to forget, were rammed on your woe. 


Yet all you wanted, and all you want now 

Is only to wander at will with God: 

Nor thrones, nor heavens, but valleys of Burgundy; 
And clad like a peasant and sabot-shod, 


To lead your babies, Philip and Margaret, 
Down wood-slopes whorled like magical shells, 
Hearing far off the murmur of Flanders 


Mingling with dulcimer hammer of bells 


For hark now! 


trembling through the tracery, 

High up, so very high in the sky, 

Like a long sigh loosed from your choked little body, 
S =) d d 

The carillons break in music and die. 
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JOHN THE SCRIVENER 


Old John the scrivener in his quaintly gabled attic, 
Half awake in moonlight, dreamt that thieves were there 
Shoveling up his silver, canister and candlestick, 


Chatelaines like moon-meshes, Bere fine as air. 


All his world was silver—so dazed his eyes and mind were, 
So thievish was the moonlight, so tricksy was the wind. 


Never a man in shirt looked stranger than the scrivener, 
The tassels of his nightcap hanging down behind. 


Down he took his blunderbuss. But murder was not 
needed. 

All untouched his silver laughed in the light of the moon. 

So he mumbled through his gums, and chuckled in his 
windpipe, 

Grinning lean contentment in the mirr 


r of a spoon. 


“Oh, if moons were bullion to mint in crowns and nobles!”’ 


Not a thank for safety, sigh for night 


ybbed folk 


Fluttered from his cold heart. As he looked another look, 


1 
e Woke, 


Winkingly a magic queer from every ang 


Every curve of metal showed a bulging-bellied crony 
Spindle-shanked and red-kneed, tasseled with a tail; 
F 
Kite-headed, turnip-headed; twisted, lengthened, flat 
, } 
tened. 
Twenty thousand goblin-selfs mumbled in the gal 
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Geoffrey Fohnson 


Scurrying to his tester with back-blown flame of candle, 
Haunting tassel-tapping spine, gone all dreams of pelf, 
How he jerked the curtain-strings, shutting out the moon- 
light, 
Goblin-leers of silver and the terror of himself! 
Geoffrey Fohnson 


HOW CAN I GO 


I shall not die until the tree, 
Burned and vanished utterly, 
Yields up its singing part of m 


oO 


Old paths wind through my earthlihood, 
As paths might wind through any wood. 

I am the moon by night; the sun 

Breathes through my mornings, every one. 


How can I take my little scars 
Beyond my deeper self, the sea? 
How can I go beyond the stars 
While yet the stars are part of me? 


So take the weary house I flee 
When I burst forth adventuring, 
And let it lie beneath the tree 
Through which, a living wind, I sing. 
Fohn Russell McCarthy 
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NOVEMBER 


I who walked blindly through six magic months 
Unmoved by a new miracle of leaves, 

So dull in June that I cannot remember 

When the first catbird came, when lilacs bloomed, 
Now that the year has come to its November, 
Repent most bitterly. As one who grieves 

The death of friends, forgotten long before, 

I realize dimly that I hear no more 

The million noiseless sounds that summer brings 
Rustling of grass, pulsing of insect wings. 


On this cold pavement that was once a lawn, 

Shivering and supperless and penitent 

Upon my knees I bitterly repent. 

No dry leaf rustles but I hear it now. 

The velvet-footed rabbit on the road 

Tramps like a horse bearing a heavy load. 

Half terrified by childhood memories 

Of Jeptha’s daughter, I repeat my vow: 
If I sleep dully through another spring 
May I be deaf whenever thrushes sing; 
May I be blind whenever Fune cloud 
Never lie down in sun-warmed mead 5, 
Never smell clover; my voice grow harsh and th 
And next November leave me dead in sin. 





z 


Raymond Fischer 
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PLOWMAN 


I sink my plow in the bare brown earth 
With the guide-rope round my hand; 


The rich loam ripples behind the share 


Like a dark wave on a strand. 


My sweating horse strains straight ahead 
While the trace-chains fret his side; 

And sightless slugs of the under dark 
From the shining plowshare slide. 


\ gray mouse runs from his trampled nest, 
\ lark sings in the sky, 
While sun and wind in the furrow meet 


And there like lov ers lie. 


\ man, a horse, and a plow are we, 
Far from the grinding din; 

Opening the womb of Mother Earth 
Phat the seed may enter in. 


Edwin Carlile Litsey 
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THREE POEMS 


EAGLET 


Go and attain 

Your summits through the arch 
Of your brain 

In your amazing march. 


Austerely delicate, 
Sanely furious one, 
Ranger of heaven, mate 
Of the white sun! 


Fear least, 

O wilderness-crying, 

Initiate of bird and beast, 

The burning zone 

Of your polaric lands. 

Whatever is ice and stone 

Will thaw to life and shine with beautiful dying 
In your strong glittering hands. 


Go, therefore, 

Glaived and girded, 

To your firm, far, terribly stalwart goal: 
Gull-poised and flight-worded, 

Slow 


And unsundered of soul. 
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Gustav Davidson 


TAI 

Raivavae, Austral Islands 
Your shoulders are a fan of purau leaves. 
I cool myself under the boughs of your arms. 
Your eyes are the eyes of the tropic bird, 
Liquid and vulture-black, 
Carrying the night of soft and perilous forests in them. 
Your feet are a cluster of syringa blooms. 
The young of the herons are in your care. 
They feed trustingly out of the palms of your hands. 
They give forth gladsome sounds when you caress them. 
Your knees are arched and soft: 
They make a rainbow of gold when you sleep. 


Who am I that should fill my hands with this gold, 
Or share in this sleep? 


ROCK 

Rock is beauty. Anything firm and strong 
Is song. 

This beauty that has age 

And is not old 

The centuries unfold 

Rather than assuage. 

Man’s strife 

Finds no mercy with God 
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In the promenade 


Of life. 


Strength 

Alone 

Will conquer and atone 
For all things at length. 


THOUGH COLOR SHOULD FAIL 


I shall remember 

Forever, though color should fail, 

How white a pool lies 
In the hollow of a long black reet | 
Beneath a white sky. 


When clover and blue 

Are no longer a cry in the air, 

I shall be wounded 

With sharp silver tides 

Splintering themselves over keen rocks, 

And dark birds pricking the crystal sky with their wings. 
Margaret I. Fraser 
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TWO DIALOGUES 


THE SHADE 


- , ] - - ) > oo 7 > - 
Scene—a room denoting culture, wealth and luxurious 


comfort. Two are by the fireplace. 


She. I asked you to draw the shade down—tight. 
He. Just a fancy of mine—it’s a terrible night— 
That storm out there is as mad as sin. 
Do you know, dear, it seems we might let someone in, 
Some soul out there in that ravaging night, 
To our fire—and peace. 
She. I said draw it fight. 
It’s a fancy of mine that you'll draw it so. 
He. Why, there now, it’s done 
Sh But I'll have you know 
It’s not done—you’ve left the slightest crack. 
He. Have you measured it so? Then I’ll go back— 
She. Yes, go back—you’d better go back, my dear. 
He. Now you’re strange—and this room, it’s smother- 
ing here. 
She. And I have you alone, alone at last 
With the curtain drawn, as I wished it—fast. 
He. Are you wild? 
She. No, it’s just a fancy of mine 
With our fire—and peace—and a lamp to shine. 
Shall I read from a book 
He. How it knocks outside! 
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She. Of love?—many years since I’ve been a bride! 
He. You are not, my dear, your steady self. 


She. No, I’ve brought this book down from a shelf— 
He. Well, read— 


She. But you'll have to read it, too. 
He. Now| know you’re mad— 
She. I always knew 


You would never put it down quite fast. 
He. Then I'll raise it high—at last—at last! 
To the top—to the world—O God, I’m free! 
And you knew—you knew! Then listen to me— 
My mind has raised it each day, each year! 
She. And your hand has raised it too, my dear. 
He. Then I'll go in the storm— 
She. Damn you, go, I said! 
He. This is her triumph . . . and she is dead. 


TWO ON AN OLD PATHWAY 


He. So I am not alone on the mountain? 

She. No, for I am here. I heard a fountain near; 
I heard water rushing, dripping, sounding, leaping, so 
near and yet so far. I am on old ground, I am keeping 
an old tryst, I knew it was the sound of an old brook, 
of water I loved, forever. It is under the hill near, with 
the grass waving on the bank, and the water comes over 
the rocks—oh, so wet and dark and shining. 
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Re 6 


Eleanor C. Koenig 


He. But you forget me. 
She. You were a tree 





only darker. 

He. 1 am a tree—only darker. 

She. But even in the dark—do you remember, too? 

He. 1 remember you. 

She. It was right here, on this road—it was after your 
marriage. My mother told me—you passed here in your 
carriage, with a beautiful lady—in silk. 

He. Tell all, don’t hurry. 

She. 1 had found a crimson berry in the woods that 
day and I was crimson, and far away . . . and bare- 
foot and wild. 

He. You were the woods, my child. 

She. And you smiled at me—and afterwards I stood 
there alone and nearly cried. Then I laughed and I 
laughed—that I should want to hide, when I knew I 
was rich. I gloried in it, with my arms full of the woods 
and the crimson berry—and a jack-in-the-pulpit and 
chestnut burrs. It was good to know it— 

He. And the stone—to throw it. 

She. And once I waded in the brook with my little 
sister. We followed the brook . . . we followed the 
brook forever . . . our voices carried far .. . far 





past a flower, a white star—tall. The flowers seemed to 
be waiting and came down to the bank, and the trees 
leaned—oh, so kindly. We were not afraid—we were 
never afraid. There is much to tell— 

He. | know it all well. 
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She. Were you there? 

He. 1 wonder— 

She. We trailed a jewel weed under the water of the 
brook and it turned to silver. 

He. The moon is coming over the hill and it will 
turn us to silver. 

She. And the following birds overhead ... and a 
black snake, but it was dead. 

He. Of course. 

She. And we came to a wide pond with trees along 
the water. We waded to our chins, but the trees said 
go no farther. 

He. Of course—and then? 

She. Then we walked on warm sand, hand in hand, 
all wet and drowsy, the water drying into us, our feet 


made whiter . . . past the house 
He. What house? 
She. The house that always was and will be after 


He. Who lives in that house? 

She. He is wind, he is rain, he is earth, he is tears an 
laughter, he is dark, he is deep. 

He. He is older- 

She. He is fire and peace and a broad shoulder 

He. He is a fountain 

She. And the mountain. 

He. That is forever? 

She. That is forever. 


He. You knew him? 
[90] 
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Eleanor C. Koenig 


She. 1 dreamed him long ago, even in my couch on 
the top of a tree, with the leaves over me, and the branches 
for my arms, and the children’s voices far away sounding. 

He. Where are the children with the voices far away 
sounding? 

She. They have lost the track. 

He. But we have come back. 

She. Where is the beautiful lady? 

He. She died long ago in the world beyond the moun- 
tain. 

She. We two have come back. 

He. The moon is rising. Come, let us go down and 
sit on the square of old green beside the brook that is 
| spread my cloak on the bank of the brook, 
and we will listen to the sound of the water of the brook 
that will turn us both to silver. 


forever. I wil 


She. We will listen to the water. 

He. Then | will wrap my silver cloak around you and 
ight-spilled 

She. That we shall build. 

He. Where two shall live— 

She. With much to give. 


lead you over an old road, to an old house, all moon- 
| 
1 


He. Earth and fire, rain and wind, dark and deep, 
and a broad shoulder ... andlove .. . andpeace.... 
She. And the mountain that is forever. 


Eleanor C. Koenig 
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COMMENT 


SUBSIDIES AND PRIZES 


UR November number each year, and this year more 

than usual, is full of prizes, and its preparation fol- 
lows hard upon our annual wrestle with financial reports. 
We are inevitably reminded that Porrry’s life depends 
upon yearly subsidies, and that every prize comes by gift 
or endowment; and we console ourselves for this pre- 
carious situation by reflecting that the finer arts have 
always required this golden sign of the favor of gods or 
men. 

It is an old story—the support given to the arts by 
kings, princes, parliaments and individual millionaires. In 
this country the tide of influence in this direction has 
lapped in vain at the firm foundations of government; our 
kings, princes and parliaments—in other words our presi- 
dents, governors and legislatures—have yielded to the arts 
scarcely a dollar of the people’s money which they spend so 
lavishly, waste so recklessly, for the countless uses of war 
and the still more numerous uses and abuses of highly 
officialized peace. Thus whatever financial aid the arts 
may receive in this richest country in the world must come 
from the individual millionaires. And there are plenty of 
evidences that many of these favorites of fortune—or are 
they her stepchildren?—are becoming aware of their 
responsibilities. 

Thus it is important that these men and women, and the 
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public in general, should do a lot of thinking, to the end 
that their money may be used as a stimulus rather than 
a stop-gap. The one most necessary thing which such 
money can do is to set free and inspire the modern artist, 
to clear his path of obstructions and provide some food for 
his spirit, so that he may be encouraged to do his work in 
spite of all the inevitable modern preoccupations and 
hindrances. 

The first impulse toward art felt by many rich men and 
women takes the form of a collector’s mania; but this has 
to be very carefully guided if it is to have any stimulative 
value whatever. One may question whether the seventy- 
five thousand dollars spent for the manuscript of Alice in 
Wonderland, or even the eight hundred thousand for 
Gainsborough’s B/ue Boy, were not money wasted so far as 
inspirational values are concerned; at least we may safely 
say that the manuscript of a book familiar in common 
print stimulates nothing but its owner’s vanity, and that 
the near-million given for an old master, and not one of the 
supreme old masters at that, might have been much more 
inspirationally employed. 

However, the enriching of museums in our great cities, 
and the providing of lesser public treasuries in our small 
towns, is the first stage in the development of inspirational 
values. And the endowment of libraries, and of orchestras 
and opera-productions, are similarly stimulative in the 
literary and musical arts. And all these are inspirational 
to the modern practitioner of any of the fine arts in precise 
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proportion to the modern progressiveness and enlightened 
intelligence of their management. 

To tie up the arts to modern life—that is the problem. 
I don’t know but the new industrial museum, which Mr. 
Rosenwald has undertaken to establish in Chicago, may 
prove more provocative to this end than any museum of 
fine arts; for its revelation of past and present industries 
will inevitably stimulate beautiful production, whether by 
hand or machine, of things in common use, and lead to 
incalculable imaginative reactions. Our libraries should 
be, and usually are, similarly democratic in their presenta- 
tion of past and present literary arts, though this editor has 
to admit that few of them carry an adequate department 
of modern poetry. And the musical subsidies tie up to 
modern life and stimulate modern musicians whenever 
they are hospitable to modern experiments, orchestral or 
operatic. 

Schools of art, music, architecture—no schools of poetry 
as yet!—professorships and departments in various col- 
leges (the University of Chicago has just received a 
million for a Fine Arts Department)—these are mostly 
supported by bequests or gifts, and each represents an 
effort to stimulate and train creative talent. The 
American Academy at Rome, which supports promising 
young followers of all the arts except poetry, is probably 
the most richly endowed of these. In such schools the 
danger is a temptation toward academic routine. Such 
endowments should free the student, not enslave him; they 
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should give him a chance to think and work and dream, 
not confine him to a schedule. 

Our inquiry is advancing gradually, and I trust with due 
humility, toward the most inspirational ways of subsidiz- 
ing the arts. Carefully protected scholarships in the 
various art schools, fellowships for study and creative work 
at home or abroad, prizes for good work—these should 
stand high in the scale. To be sure, such awards often go 
wrong, but mistakes are common incidents in all human 
endeavor. Two or three of the numerous Foundations 
should be stin ulating, but the Guggenheim fellow ships are 
given mostly for scholarly research in history, science, etc., 
very rarely for creative work in the arts; and the Juillard 
Musical Foundation, which on 


sht to 


(o 


be publishing ex- 
pensive new scores and otherwise assisting our young 
composers to find their public, is merely training perform- 
ers. ‘There should be a Foundation for the benefit of 
creative artists only; and poets, who have so slim a chance 


paid, should head the 


elsewhere, and are always so poorly 
list of its beneficiaries. 

Porrry, when it began, requested a temporary subsidy; 
but even today, at the beginning of our eighteenth year, 
an unreasonably large proportion of our annual income 
is presented by a group of men and women who thus 
express their confidence that the magazine has inspira- 
tional value in the art it represents. In this connection I 
am tempted to quote from Mr. Louis Eckstein, who this 
year paid a ninety-eight-thousand-dollar deficit incurred 
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by the summer season of beautiful opera at Ravinia. He 
says: 

Deficits are the unvarying rule of opera and symphony; nor is it pos- 
sible to reduce them without drastic change in policy. Art pays dividends 


in beauty—it cannot be expected to pay in material things. 


Our subsidy is but a small fraction of Ravinia’s, but we 
hope it has paid dividends not only in immediate beauty 
but in inspirational value. Every November the prize 
awards remind us of Porrry’s history, and we look over 
the lists remembering what many of those prizes meant to 
the poets who received them. On the whole, we repent 
few of those awards; our regrets are rather for absent 
names of poets who may have deserved an honor we failed 
to give. 

Fight months ago we announced a liberal prize for a 
poem in celebration of the world’s new ideal of peace. In 
this number the prize is awarded, and our readers will 
have a chance to ratify or contradict the judges’ votes as 
they read the five poems which led in the finals. If they 
feel that the poems honored are mostly denunciation of 
war rather than celebration of peace, that the poets have 
not yet risen to an imaginative realization of the world’s 
new ideal, still they may be sure that the seed planted by 


the Peace Pact will some day develop a rich fruitage of 


art, that some day the world will be singing a paean of 


peace as stirring as the Marseillaise. And perhaps our 
prize contest may have started currents which will water 
the seed. H. M. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


This year we have the pleasure of awarding eight prizes, 
headed by the prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
poem “on the general subject of Peace,” offered by an 
anonymous donor in our issue of last March. 

Besides this award, we are listing, with grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the donors, seven other prizes, the first being 
two hundred dollars and the others each one hundred: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 

sixteenth time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon 
QO. Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chicago 
lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantor’s Prize, provided this year, as last, by a 

generous friend of the magazine who prefers to remain 

anonymous. 

The Young Poet’s Prize, provided again by the same 
anonymous guarantor. 

The Fohn Reed Memorial Prize, tounded in 1924 by 
Louise Bryant, who was for a few brief years the wife 
of the gallant and adventurous poet-revolutionist who 
died in 1921 in Moscow. 

The Friday Club Prize, provided, as in 1922, ’24, ’26 and 
’27, by the Friday Club of Chicago. 

The Friends of American Writers Prize, founded last 
year by this society of Chicago women with the hope 
of continuing it annually. 

The Midland Authors’ Prize, another probably annual 
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endowment, to be awarded to some contributor of 
Portry’s seventeenth year residing in one of the 
twelve midland states represented in the society’s 
membership. 

These three club prizes are a gratification to the editors, 
who have resented the slight put upon poets by certain 
more-or-less-literary clubs of this region who have been 
giving large prizes annually to painters and sculptors 
represented in the Chicago Artists exhibition at the Art 
Institute. We appreciate also the confidence shown by 
these clubs in leaving to the discretion of the jury, other- 
wise the editorial staff of the magazine, the conditions and 
decision of their awards. The Friends of American 
Writers earn the money for their prize by giving an enter 
tainment, a precedent to be recommended to other 
societies. 

For years we have been urging upon literary clubs and 
individual friends of the art the endowment of prizes and 
scholarships of poets, in more just correspondence with 


such benefits extended everywhere to other artists. The 


ic 


11 


Guggenheim Foundation has actually included about six 
poets in the long lists of its foreign fellowships, and we 
have noted with pleasure that the most distinguished piece 
of work achieved as yet by any Guggenheim Fellow is 
John Brown’s Body, by one of these six poets, Stephen 
Vincent Benét. 

Of many possible plans for safeguarding such gifts or 
bequests, it is our annual custom to suggest two which 
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offer as much progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom 
from local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic en- 
dowment in perpetuity can hope for. 
3oth plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reputable 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual award. 
Under the first plan the 















donor, aided by the editor of Poerry and other 


irst commi 





carefully chosen advisers, would appoi ee of award—a 
jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only; this jury to be self- 


perpetuating thror 


tion Of a new o! 


1 the triennial resignation of one n 





yer and elec- 





nder the second, let the presidents of three widely 
separated institutions—say, the Universities of California and Illinois, 
and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of 


Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other repre- 


tative three—let such a group of colleg 





s or societies be requested each 
r by the custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a 
t Y e-member to be a 
poet of high repute, one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let 
this committee bestow the award. 









, - , 
member of ti committee of awards, such con 





It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 





be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 


h service in the 





ards of hon r, so to speak, to poets Ww ho h 











art. If the award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 


toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize. 


it wealth may 







y hope that some man or woman of suffic 


estion someone who woul 





e to turn out 





constructive an 


We proceed with the awards. 


The prize of two hundred and fifty dol 


lars, for the poem 
adjudged the best in our Peace Poem Contest, is awarded, 
by vote of the four judges, to 


CuHar_Les A. WAGNER 
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of Brooklyn, for his poem, The Unknown Soldier, which 
opens this number. 

As we announced last month, four distinguished poets 
kindly consented to be judges in this contest: Messrs. 
Padraic Colum, Malcolm Cowley and Witter Bynner, and 
Mrs. Sara Teasdale Filsinger; acting under the following 
instructions: 





“Peace as opposed to war, rather than the Peace of Gi 
etc., was the announced subject, and relevancy is to be c 
making the award. 
“You are requested to divide ten points among the best three 
or two poems, or you may give all ten points to one pc 
opinion, that alone deserves to be mentioned. Or you may 
number of points than ten, or refuse to giv 
“The poem which receives the greatest nu: of points will win the 
prize, and the next two or three or four poems will receive Honorab! 
Mention, and publication, after the prize poem, in our N 


” 


number. 
The judges distributed their points as follows, the 

eleven best poems having been sent to each judge un- 

signed: 

“4 Colum Cowley Bynner Teasdale 1 


The Unknown Soldier 5 4 
Lean Armor 1 I 

Malediction . {ga inst War 4 2 | 
Man of Any Nation 5 5 
The 'y Sig n fo r Pea I 4 


Under this decision, four poets receive Honorable 


Mention: Dorothy E. Reid, of Columbus, Ohio, for Lean 
Armor; George Dillon, of Chicago, for Malediction Against 
War; Marion Strobel, of Chicago, for Man of Any Nation; 
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and Florida Watts-Smyth, of St. Louis, for They Sign for 
Peace. 

Our readers will beg that, by the special stipula- 
tion of the donor, the Peace Poem Contest was open to 
| members of the staff of Porrry. 

For the other prizes, however, they constitute the jury 

of award and their poems are hors concours; this year’s 
entries being Tinder and Flint (January group), by Lew 


Sarett; 
Leat 
| The He 


lollars, 








Fou ri 
es in Wind 


for ¢ 








i 
Dille 


Eunice’ tan 


August), and 
r (June group), by 


Parcs 


} ‘ 
po ems DY a 


ns George 


< EVINSON of two hundred 


or citizen of the 


l group of 
pu lished in Poetry du 


United States ring its seventeenth 
year, ls awari X 

VIARTJORII ALLEN SEIFF! I 
of Moli Illinois, for her group, B 1 Ou [ror 


ly number. 









wr The Chin 
® for All Li 
1, for The Sone 


Primapar 
i rimayj ara. 


y20—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffianc 
g21—Lew S for The Box of God. 
22—Rol I xr The Witch of ( 
923—Ed Arl 1 Robinson, for 4 
1924—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 


. , r ) 
he fl y Wir 


Dunning, for 
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1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space 

1927—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 

1928—Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 

The GuaRAnTor’s Prize of one hundred dollars, for a 
poem or group of poems of our seventeenth year by any 
poet native or foreign, is awarded to 


H. Boner 


formerly of Colorado and Chicago, but now living in New 
York, for his group of poems, Memoranda of Various 
Phenomena, printed in the April number 


This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have be previot 
awarded as follows: 

1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters into Heaven. 

1915—Constance Skinner, for Songs of t/ t-dwellers. 


1915 —“H. D.,” for Poems. 

1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona } 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near E 
1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for 7/ 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer Ford, for 4 Hor 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissin 
1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad o 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Li 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 
1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Funiata 
1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. 












The Younc Poet’s Prize of one hundred dollars, in- 
tended as a token of appreciation and encouragement for 
good work, promising well for the future, is awarded to 
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James J. Ryan 


of Chicago, for his group, Gray Leaves and Gold, printed in 
our February number. 











usually of one hundred dollars each, have been 
pr Louise Driscoll, for Metal Checks, as the best 
poem of the Warr ved in competition an nted in our War Number 
of November, 19 Wallace Stev ‘hree Travellers Watch a 
Sunrise, adjud best one-act poet ved in a prize contest 
-July, 1916; and tw times to young poets, viz 
1916—Muna Lee, for F t-notes. 
> wal: f, Con wt 





1927—Leo C. Turner, for In Oklahoma. 
28—Ted O for Blizzard. 


The Jonny Reep Memortat Prize of one hundred 


ARCHIBALD MacLeIsH 


originally of Chicago, but of late living summers in Con- 
way, Mass., and winters usually in Paris. This award is a 
tribute, not only to the quality of Mr. MacLeish’s con- 
: me 


a ee sich dal ’ 5 ee ee 
uutions to ro y, Dut also to the generai nign aistinc- 





f the work in his recent volumes. 


Prey = ne fail 
vious award lave Deen as follows: 


1924—Marya Zaturensky, for Elegies over Fohn R 
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(Mrs. W. W. 


Poet’s Prizes listed 


Round, 


year 


awarded to 


A Magazine of Ve 


The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by the Frrpay 
C.ius or Cuicaco, 


Lyman), 
Helena, California, for her group of five poems, Something 
of Earth, printed in September; and in acknowledgment 
also of the quality of many earlier poems 

In 1922, 1924, 1926 and 1927 the Friday Club supplied 
above. 
experience, whose new book, Leaves of Wild Grap 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The prize of one hundred dollars, offered 
oF AMERICAN WRITERS, 


WINIFRED WELLES 


(Mrs. H. H. Shearer), of New York, for her gre 
poems, The Heart of Light, in the an y num ube 


This prize was awarded last year to Ster 


residing in one of the 


GLapys CAMPBELI 


1925—Countee P. Cullen, for Threnody for a Brown Girl. ( 
1926—Herbert S. Gorman, for Desultory Epi 
1927—Jessica Nelson North, for Impers sonal ; 
1928—Elizabeth Madox Roberts, for Ballet S 


tles. 








d other poems. 


g of Mary. 


is awarded to 
HELEN Hoyt 


living since her marriage in St. 


the Young 
This year the prize goes to a poet of more 
is just off the pr 


ess of 


| 
by the FriENDs 
is awarded to 


y tas of seven 


ng North tr Round and 








The prize of one hundred dollars offered by the Mip- 
LAND AuTHoRs in favor of some poet 


of our sev enteenth 


twelve midland states, is 
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of Chicago, for her group, Seven Poems, printed in Porrry 
for October, 1928. 

Besides the above awards, the following poems of our 
seventeenth year receive Honorable Mention: 


Space of Breath, by Harold Lewis Cook (September) 
Observation y Pearl Andelson Sherry (November). 
Six Pe , by Maurice Lesemann (June) 

Leaves fi z Small Tree, by Bert Cooksley (March). 
False § , by Sterling North (Apri 
Song of the New Hercules, by Leigh Hanes (December). 
Six Wood , by Carlton Talbott (January 

The Dark § , by Shirley Brownrigg (January). 
Memorial to I , by Kile Crook (November 

, by Hildegarde Flanner (June). 
dutumnai, by Glenn Ward Dresbach (October 


7 
1 \ an j } H 





He Ca Né ‘| Still, by l oO 11S Zuk fsky June 
The Word, by Hortense Flexner (December). 


dfter-times, by A. R. D. Fairburn (June). 
‘ar Away, by Elizabeth Coatsworth (November 


Doing Dishes, by ! 
Dicky, by Harris B. Shepherd (July 
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For the benefit of those readers who have not ke 


pt past 
issues of PorTRy, we reprint a few of the shorter pos 


\( ms on 


which our awards are based. | 

From Mrs. Seiffert’s July group, Bread Out of Iron, we 
repeat three poems, which are now included in her new 
book, The King with Three Faces and Other Poems, pub- 


lished last month by Chas. Scribner’s Sons: 


IRON FARI 


Let courage stiffen 
Neck and chin 
When the first nail 
Bites through the skin; 


And let pride paint 

With a lasting varnish 
The quivering face 

That tears would tarnish. 


Press in the nail, 
And hold aloft 
A metal smile 
On lips too soft. 


Let nobody see 

A wound that bleeds; 
Iron’s a tonic 

The spirit needs. 


Let acid reason 
And healthy blood 
Corrode the nail 
And find it good. 
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ange nourishment 


but content 
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starve piteously elsewhere. 
H re field grew this stunt 





ots reach deeper than 


g through gnarly roots tc 





-S, impervious to the | 





| show of April blossom 
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With alien wonder looks upon, 





H fruit the soft and innocent eartl 
Incr ilously brought to birth. 

Y $ pro. as one for whom, 

R s April bloon 

4 i oan Ay vow, 

I nted tree, the twisted boug 
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BERCEUSE 


Silence widens like the ocean. 
Here in silence let her drown 
Love, and stripped of all emotion 

Like an iron ship go down. 
Now the angry storms have died, | 
Hatred too has left her free. 
Anguish was an icier tide, 
Sorrow was a saltier sea 
Than this cool and tranquil billow 
Where, so insecurely dead, 
And longing for a stonier pillow, 
Deeply now she sinks her head. 


From the April group by H. Boner we reprint two 
poems: 
UNFATHOMED APPARITION 
(It was the third night after he was dead. 
He was not there when I lifted up my eyes 
Only the cold glow of the Milky Way, 
And the winter constellations piercing the skies 





But gazing around at the stiff brush of th 

Or down at the grey pools whitening to freeze, 
Or indoors even, staring into the coals, 

I saw the terrible soul of old Ben Bowles. 


Aloft in the night, nebulous in the stars, 

Formless and huge and hovering like a falling tower 

(And still with a something you could see of the great bent | 
The worn vast head, the face with seams like scars, 

And the old eyes, the eyes like angry coals! 
Over the emptiness of the plain, the dark house, 
The dry ditches across the moonlit winter fields, 
Loomed the gaunt pondering soul of old Ben Bowles, } 
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Musing on some enormous silent things 

Deeply and still as silence when it sings 

Thoughts beyond knowing as words are beyond breath, 
Born in the winds the other side of death, 


Past fathon Yast utterance. (I read 
Into that fearfu 


A brooding hunger, deathless and immense 






blankness of all 





-nse 


But what did I know of the musing of the dead? 


I thought there was something that he and the fields knew, 
j And the winter plains, and the house worn by his strife, 
That had not been before life went; and he 


Had not 


varted when he departed life. 





I thought there was some hunger as vast as souls 


As formless—but how do I know what spirits brood? 

I know that I saw the soul of old Ben Bowles 

Gaunt and dim in the night that was his mood. 
REFLECTION 

The sweet slow surge of blood across the brain 

At night, hearing the whistle of a train 

Far, far away, and the meditative sound 

As if its stack drummed faintly underground; 


The white beauty and peace of blossoming plum, 





Apple, and peach, and pear, silent and white 
1 


Under the tall cathedral-candles of the night; 
The true-set saw melting the pencil-line 
Across the firm cream-colored flesh of pine, 
The new-raised naked rafters jutting stark 
Black on the sunset, white upon the dark; 


The bending handle of the fork, the fleet 
Curves of the bright tines hungering for the wheat 


These things have never failed me, and they seem 


Never to challenge me as a homeless dr 





| Never to mock or baffle; are careless of 
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Whether I mock, whether I hate or lov 
These things have never failed me, and | 
If my heart, or the clear steel, or the sox } 
Or the new wood, or the hollow even thunder 

Of a fine engine, mean the most to Gi 


From James J. Ryan’s February group, the first poems 
he ever published, we reprint two: 


BELL-RINGER 














‘ 
He has his hour; he shakes the iron | 
That shatters the old and peaceful s 
His own wild heart is almost audibl 
In the far piercing echo that rep! 
Each day he mounts at ncon; his anc 
Behold the blue spread like a vast retr 
Upon whose futile track the bare s fi 
He strikes the empty air with dest 
Birds falter and the live earth ech 
His cry is borne away in the wild sou 
He thrills alone upon a breathless st 
In the broad light, yearning at one s] 
To capture heaven—while calm 
The mute throng enters the dark h 
THE RAIN | 
“he rain is a worn hand 
The cold world cannot shun. 
There is no place to run 
For all the ways are spanned. 
The rain is a beggar 
For sleepless hours sh« 
Has called for charity; 
Her cry is everywhere. ; 
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Krom tl anuary group 


I 


reprint one 


UNANSWERED LETTER 


N 
I 


MacLeish we 


NOVELIST 
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They told us the wind from the south 
Was the cold wind to be feared. 
We were galloping under the leaves. 


This was a dream. Ah, 
This was a dream. 

And her mouth 
Was not your mouth, nor her eyes; 
But the leaves were four, and I knew 
As a secret between us, the way 
Hands touch, it was you. 


From Helen Hoyt’s September group we repeat two 


poems, now included in her book, Leaves of Wild Grape, 
just issued by Harcourt, Brace & Co.: 





THE DREAM 


O fervent summer pulse of love, 
I felt you beating in my sleep 

I felt you beating through the world, 
And my heart beating with that beat! 


There was a wind of rushing air, 

There was a stream of sweetest dew, 
There was a beam of arrowy light 

With radiance I was stricken through 


As if in my own breast you breathed, 
As if your blood in my blood flowed; 

We lay, enarmed, in that warm river, 
In one slumber that tide we rode. 

The banks fell back each side our shoulders, 
Slowly went by us town and wood; 

Like oldest memories the trees waited, 
The houses watched us where they sto 

The shores were murmurous with myriad hummitr 
The air glittering like strands of wire; 
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harps of vibrant music, 


t, shaken with all desire. 


fted as the waters woun 
Li. ko 
as a shells hollow 





cnoes, the ocean’s sound, 


LIKE SOMETHING OF EARTH 


I ike something of -arth are your browr beautiful Nanas: 
: A 
j Brown as an autumn leaf, a freckled trout; 
Speck! , I’ 





From the July group by Winifred Welles, we reprint the 


le poem and one other: 





THE HEART OF LIGHT 
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And all their heads and bodies brightly rimmex 
With delicate gold. So radiantly, so g 
These people walked, so crowned, so golden-lim| 
The cliff seemed like an edge of Paradise. 





A DOG WHO ATE A POND LIL) 


Tired of being my dog, and with gr 
That there were only ivory bones t 
He left me for the pond, filled wit! 
Half memory, for some immaculat 
To lay on his bright tongue—I saw hin 
Fastidiously nose the shimmering heat, 
And, as if suddenly grown brisker, younger, 
Snap up a lily, living, flushed and sweet. 








Like one frail sound the summer, softly n 
Buzzed in his silky ear. A long 
He stood in reeds and godlike trance fast-rooté 
The taste of lotus made him strangely smile 
No more my humble dog, sad-eyed, four-foot 
He was Anubis wading in the Nile 





From the group by Gladys Campbell, October 1928, we 
reprint two poems: 

ALONE IN FIRI 
A man once walked our ways in fir 
And we who loved him were afraid 
To touch the golden coat that | 
Like desert sun against our sl} 





We were afraid to follow clos 
Our feet were scorched upon h 
We feared alike his flaming | 
And the red flowering of his w 
We listened to his leaping song 
And were afraid to tell how d 
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INVIOLABLI 
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He is now writing further poems to Antheil’s 1 ¢ 
continuing his other work. During the last 5 h 
Cuala Press two important books outlining his p! 
A Packet for Ezra Pound, the latter bass 








sions with the American poet. Incident J R 
continues to publish Pound’s Cantos in lavi 
them wholly out of the reach of the gener: 
viously noted, The Exile has been discontinuc 
The Surry Playhouse, a summer theatre between BI 


worth, in Maine, included, in an August perforn 
its workshop, a dance version of Lindsay’s The ¢ 
arranged by Rosaline Gardner and Leighton Rol 


From Longmans, Green & Co. we hear that Fr 


back from abroad, has translated into modern Englis] 





, 
these 


Chaucer’s tales and poems. Ordinarily 


are both futile and unsuccessful, but we may expe 











versions which will win a larger public for the great | 
The Irish poet, Ella Young, has been staying recer 
Mexico, making a study of Indian danc 
William Rose Benét inaugurated a dep: 
discussions in The Saturday Review of Literat ring S 
will talk about contemporary poetry and | 
angles and attempt to keep abreast of the finest work w 
issued from the many presses of \ H 
Round About Parnassus. 
James Weldon Johnson, who has writt 
poetized Negro sermons, God’s Trombor 
Negro verse and spirituals, has been av 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. This award is the firs 
lished for the purpose of fostering creative achieven 


the arts. 
The prize-ring, already introduced to poetry i 
and more recently in Joseph Moncure March’s 7 
in Joseph Auslander’s Hell in Harness, : 
Knock-out, appeared in his volume cal 
boxers of the squared circle, after wit 
of high society, are giving poets new 





Lotal 
/ 
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Mr. George D 
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early books « 
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Mr. Ray nond I 
The f g] 








Mr. Gustav Dav 





News Notes 





t, er, has proved a match for Hazlitt who, a 
epicted in his essays the color and movement of the 
like Byron, admired greatly and with 








f this number, four | 


n, who has returned to N 
ss: is the autl 





¢ 1 Hai nt 
x, of Hartford, Conn., wi 


urant, is the author of Herd 





i n an Old Pat} 

1 Valentine Mitch 
irthy, of Glendale, ¢ : 
sing For the Morning (D 
our War Numi N 


. , } 1 


McC 








ier,a C hicage iawyer, was ar arly ontr 
appear here for the first 

n, an English poet now teachi1 
se to English magazir 


be published by Selwyn & Blount. 
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Mr. Edwin Carlile Litsey, of Lebanon, Ky., is th 
drift (John P. Morton & Co., 1914) and of six novels. 
Miss Margaret I. Fraser is a recent graduate of Barnard Colleg 
lives in La Jolla, Cal. Miss M. L. Caughey lives in New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The King with Three Faces and Other Poem 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Hell in Harness, by Joseph Auslander. Doub 
The Lost Year, by Margaret McGovern. Cowa 
O City, Cities! by R. Ellsworth Larsson. Pay 
Green Nakedness, by Benjamin Rosenbaum. 
Moines. 
Be Still, by William Closson Emory. Lotus P 
This Man's Army: A War in Fifty-odd § 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
The Maid of the Hill: A Poem in Two Cant 
H. Stockwell, Ltd., London. 
Pass on the Torch, by Allen Eastman Cros 
Chicago. 
Arrows of Desire, by James M. Hayes. P. J. K 
Greek Gestures, by William Griffith. John Da 
Noonday Dreams and Thoughts, by Genaro P 
Cebu, P. I. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 
Twentieth-Century Love Poems, compiled by C 
Clark & Colby, Chicago and New York. 
Illini Poetry, 1924-1929. Edited by Paul Lan 
Champaign, Ill. 

Chimney-corner Poems, selected by Veronica 
by Lois Lenski. Minton, Balch & Co. 

The Trophies with Other Sonnets, by José-Mat 
by John Myers O’Hara and John Hervey. 

PROSE: 
Hunters of Heaven, by Clement Wood. Frede 
Jane's Father, by Dorothy Aldis. Minton, ! 
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